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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system B1isLE ComMUNISM 
or CompLex Marriace, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per , responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 





freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common, 





property are pledged for the i and pr ion of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It 1s difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 

.the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 





INCREASE OF MORAL FORCE. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N., W. C., Oct. 24, 1871. 

HE greatest change of character, the 

most radical, and that which works the 
greatest results in every direction, is increase of 
moral force. This is adistinct thing from in- 
crease of knowledge, or intellectual force. It 
is an increase of heroism in regard to ourselves 
and our productiveness, an increase in the con- 
trol of the inner man over the outer man. In 
some respects it is equivalent to courage. It 
turns every way. Moral force will make a 
man a student, when study is the business 
before him; and the same moral force will 
make him industrious, when manual labor is 
his business. If he turns his heart toward 
God, it will make him faithful in that direction. 
It will make him a thoroughly faithful man in 
whatever he undertakes todo. Moral force 
enables persons to reform, and to overcome 
everything that is weak and foolish in them- 
selves—to march on in a strong, courageous 
spirit to do what God has set before them, un- 
trammeled by weakness and self-indulgence. 
Let us get a clear conception of the distinction 
between mere intellectual force and moral 
force. Let us labor to keep going a continual 
process of improvement in character. Let 
our moral force grow till it rises up into paral- 
lelism and identity with that of Christ and 
Paul. We shall not get increase of moral 
force except as we get faith to connect our- 
selves with the great fountain of moral force, 
with God and the heavens. Life will be a bur- 
den to us till we get the moral force that will 
support us in anything that we ought to do; 
till we have the moral force that will make 
sport of all kinds of labor, however arduous, 
all kinds of self-denial that God and our con- 
science call for. We will not have any com- 
fort till we get the kind of moral force that 
Christ expressed when he said, “It is my meat 
and drink to-do the will of him that sent me, 
and to finish his work.” We can have that. “I 
can do all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me,” is the true motto for every one. No 
matter what duty calls us to do; every oppor- 
tunity should be accepted joyfully which 
enables us to do or dare or die for God. 


THE LATTER-DAY GLORY. 





HE proper idea of “the latter-day glory” 

is doubtless the same as that which is 
implied by the New Testament expression, 
“the Kingdom of God;’ and by this we 
understand that God will finally set up his 
kingdom in this world, and that it will take the 
place of all other kingdoms. If we examine* 
the four gospels, we find that Christ was con- 
tinually talking about the kingdom of God, or 
kingdom of heaven. He spoke of it as the 
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central theme of his interests; and most of 
his parables were designed to show the nature 
of the kingdom, the subjects’ of it, and the 
conditions on which it was to come into the 
world. Moreover, he declared that the king- 
dom of heaven was then at hand—that it was 
to commence in that generation. He did not 
however represent it as a thousand years’ reign 
of outward glory, visible to carnal men ; it was 
to be a spiritual kingdom. “It cometh not,” 
he said, “with outward show: neither shall 
they say, Lo here! or, Lo there! for behold 
the kingdom of God is within you.” 

That kingdom commenced in this world, in 
an important sense, when Christ, having over- 
come death, ascended on high, and poured out 
his spirit upon his followers. The thing to be 
specially noticed in the whole process, is, that 
the xucleus of that kingdom, viz., Christ, is one 
who has died ;_ who commenced his reign, and 
who has carried on the operations of his king- 
dom, in the resurrection, beyond death. The 
influences we receive from him are beyond 
mortality. So far as his influences take effect, 
the resurrection takes effect. The idea of the 
primitive believers was, that they were dead 
with Christ, and spiritually risen with him ; 
that they had no standing in his kingdom any 
farther than they had passed over and become 
joined to its nucleus, which was Christ. 

God’s plan, or mode of operation, is not 
changed. His kingdom will be, as it has been, 
the development of “the mighty power which 
wrought in Christ when he raised him from the 
dead.” This is the channel in which God will 
work. ow, as then, he will come into the 
world and reign by the power of the resur- 
rection of Christ. 

The idea of building anything on a mova- 
ble foundation is incongruous with the charac- 
ter of him to whom we look as the head of 
our kingdom. No prudent man will take 
much pains in building in a place where he 
knows it will be shaken by earthquakes. In 
such places men usually build frail houses. So, 
no one who is wise will lay out his strength to 
build strongly, on a foundation that can be 
shaken by death. . Men who can forget eternity 
and set their hearts on a portion within the 
limits of three-score years and ten, may indeed 
feel some enthusiasm in building on such a 
foundation ; and the degree of their enthusiasm 
will be in proportion to their delusion; but 
when they wake up to a perception of the glory 
of immortality, and see this world as it is, their 
enthusiasm vanishes. 

The object sought by most.men, and es- 
pecially by worldly reformers, is to make a glo- 
rious state of things in this world, while death 
still continues as at present. ‘This would be 
like painting a picture on a ground of black. 
We may lay on gaudy colors ; but after all it 
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will be a gloomy picture ; we cannot make it 
one of the bright, sunshiny sort. So no man 
can paint a beautiful picture on the fouindation 
or ground of death; this spoils the whole. 
Yet death is the canvass on which the world 
paint all their pictures. Jesus Christ was wise 
enough not to paint on this canvass. He chose 
rather to die himself, that he might establish 
the foundation of his kingdom in the resurrec- 
tion, beyond deith. And it would be more 
desirable for us to die at once, could we there- 
by gain admission to that kingdom, than to 
build never so splendid a structure on a founda- 
tion included in the territory of death. 


Let us then set little value on anything that 
can be shaken ; and let us not be chargeable 
with such nonsense as seeking to lay up any 
thing to comfort our hearts, this side of the 
resurrection. It is on this point that the com- 
mon idea of the millennium is at fault. Peo- 
ple who expect a millennial reign of Christ 
with the saints, seem to have no clear idea, or 
to have forgotten, that Christ put himself be- 
yond the power of death before he commenced 
his reign, and hence that they who shall reign 
with him must also be beyond the power of 
death—must be joined to the nucleus, which 
stands in the resurrection. 


The resurrection of the saints of “the latter 
day” will doubtless come as it did in the Primi- 
tive Church, commencing with salvation from 
sin. Christ having come in the flesh, con- 
quered death, and passed into the spiritual 
world, poured out his spirit on believers, 
justified and purified them, and gave them 
power over sin. ‘The work in its commence- 
ment was internal ; thence it proceeded outward 
till, at the Second Coming, the spiritual part 
of the Primitive Church were prepared for the 
resurrection. The work that was done then, 
it is reasonable to believe, will be done again, 
in the same way. Yet as the victory and reign 
of Christ over this world are now to be univer- 
sal, greater power will be manifested than 
then appeared. The power of the Primitive 
Church to act on this world has been increas- 
ing. That church has been accumulating 
strength for eighteen hundred vears. But we 
may mike up our minds to look for no millen- 
nium to come in the way that has been com- 
monly expected. Let believers not expect to 
enjoy their millennium, till they are dead and 
risen with Christ. Let us build no hopes of 
future glory on anything short of the resurrec- 
tion.— Spiritual Magazine. 


THE REIGN OF PRINCIPLES. 
[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings.] 
HE instinct of every man teaches him in 
a moment, when a true principle is pro- 
pounded, and it is sent home with the force of 
inspiration, that sooner or later that principle 
must reign—there will be no escaping it. 


This is our position ; and we trust it will be 
more and more the characteristic of all our 
friends. We could, if we chose, go down and 
dwell in the narrow sphere of personal experi- 
ence, and occupy ourselves with the mere 
travail of life. We might identify our hearts 
with the Community that we are connected 
with in such a way as to feel bound up in its 





immediate affairs. But this would be all un- 
wise. What importance is there in such cir- 
cumstances, that are liable to daily and hourly 
change? Our personal experience is very 
good to-day, and may be very troublesome to- 
morrow, and indifferent the day after. The 
state of the Community may be exceedingly 
prosperous at one time, and it may fall into ex- 
ternal adversity at another. Are we to be at 
the mercy of such fluctuations, and count them 
as the substance of our faith? We will learn 
wisdom by them, and learn by criticism, to fill 
truthfully the whole sphere of our prattical 
responsibility ; but the home of our spirit 
shall be with eternal truth 


God has made it our privilege to be identi- 
fied with certain great principles—Salvation 
from Sin, the Second Coming of Christ, the 
Unity of Believers with Heaven and one anoth- 
er, the Reconciliation of the Sexes, and the Ré- 
ality of Love. These are facts that change 
not ; andourdestiny iscastinwiththem. They 
are central principles, and the time of their 
victory is sure. They do not appeal to the 
outward sense, but “the just shall live by 
faith.” And while we are possessed by these 
principles, we shall brush away the momen- 
tary disasters and adversities of our personal 
existence, as we would the buffetings of a 
snow-squall in a morning’s walk. Experience, 
whether good or bad, is but the ground we 
tread on in the march toward our ideal, toward 
the realization of God’s great principles. It is 
useful as such, but not to set our hearts on; 
for we are continually passing over it—leaving 
both good and evil behind. But there the 
principles are still; written on the face of the 
sky, and never to be obscured till they mold 
all things into their own likeness. Let us live 
by them, and, if necessary, die by them. What- 
ever comes, if our lives are given up to these 


r principles, and our seeking to the “kingdom 


of God and his righteousness,” we shall not 
live in vain. 


MYSTERIES. 


HE world is full of mysteries. How lit- 

tle we know of the commonest things 

that daily meet our observation. If we at- 
tempt to analyze them we are lost in mists of 
obscurity, and compelled to acknowledge that 
our finite minds cannot fully comprehend them. 
The human body is of itself a wonderful 
mystery. We know, indeed, that it is com- 
posed of flesh and bones, nerves and sinews, 
and by analyzing these it has been discov- 
ered of what substances they are composed ; 
but how little do the most scientific know of 
the mysteries of their formation and growth ; 
how the different materials were collected and 


put together in such symmetrical order. We 


would not ignore the fact that science has ac- 
complished much in bringing to light truths in 
various directions that had for ages been hid- 


den or held as mysteries; but can her wise’ 


ones fully comprehend the mysteries of their 
own bodies? Does science teach them from 
whence the spirit comes that animates them, 
and by what secret power it controls its various 
organs ? 

The botanist has knowledge of the vegeta- 





ble kingdom, and can tell at a glance the 
class, order, genus and species, to which 
plants belong; but he never can discover by 
science what secret power causes them to shoot 
upward from the earth, contrary to all the laws 
of gravitation that would draw them down- 
ward. 


Many things pertaining to the heavens above 
us, and to the earth beneath our feet, the sea, 
the air, animal and vegetable life, are beyond 
the comprehension of the human intellect, and 
all point to a higher intelligence for a solution. 
Spiritual perception—what the eye sees by 
faith—is a great mystery to the natural man. 


But the mystery of mysteries, that which the 
angels desired to look into, is God manifest in 
the flesh. Well might Paul exclaim in view of 
this subject, “ And without controversy, great 
is the mystery of godliness: God was mani- 
fest in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of 
angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed 
on in the world, received up into glory.” 

Y. 


MANS POSITION. 





BY R. S. DELATRE. 

HEN I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars, which thou hast ordained ; what is 
man that thou art mindful of him, and the son 
of man that thou visitest him? For thou hast 
made him a little lower than the angels, and 
hast crowned him with glory and honor,” etc. 
Vast indeed is the theater of the visible uni- 
verse. Who shall set bounds to ii? The 
telescope is still adding world to world, and 
the attempt to grasp the whole field is simply 
confounding More vain would it be to at- 
tempt to fathom the invisible world. Yet man, 
a mere speck on the ball of the earth, is so 
constituted as to forma link between these two 
immense systems, to be, as it were, in tele- 
graphic communication with the whole crea- 
tion. So peculiar indeed, and so full of proph- 
ecy, appears to be the position of man in the 
universe that we can hardly set bounds to his 
possibilities. Unlimited partnership with the 
Invisible would seem to preclude the very 
thought of such limitation. Imagine the situa- 
tion. Really, it is not surprising that the foe 
of mankind should have made ita point of 
attack. Here was a medium through which 
he might get at the sap of the material world. 
He sought embodiment. He could produce 
no tenement of his own, but he might seize 
that of another. Do you ask why was he suf- 
fered todo so? Ah! that is a deep mystery. 
But shall we offer a suggestion? Supposing 
that the powers of good thought it expedient 
to endure a conflict with the powers of evil, 
could a more fitting arena have been found ? 
Constituted as man was, in him the elements 
of heaven and hell could grapple in closest 
conflict. Possibly, no other order of beings 
could have supplied the conditions. Behold 
then, this complex being. adapted to ccmmune, 
on the one hand, with the spirit world, and, on 
the other, with the world of matter—both alike 
interminable! What a thoroughfare he offers 
for the traffic of the worlds ! 


66 


Well, in spite of the long episode of sorrow 
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that has intervened, the will of God will yet 
be done on earth as it is in heaven. Human 
nature, called to make music between spirit 
and matter, will yet be his crowning work in 
the visible world. Our eyes, are they now 
open to our destiny? Is man yet big enough 
in heart to measure his calling? Has he even 
an inkling of the immense importance of his 
position? He might gather it from the fell on- 
slaught of the powers of darkness. Nay 
more, he might gather it from the cost of his re- 
covery. Indeed, it is not easy to overrate the 
importance of his place. If well attuned to 
both spheres, human nature is, as it were, a 
store-house of treasures, a banqueting hall for 
the spirit world, and there’s no telling the 
amount of good company that may resort to it. 

But we must not be understood as attribu- 
ting all this to man asa mere individual. It is 
in a collective capacity especially, that he will 
carry out the purpose for which he was made. 
It is when they “dwell together in unity” that 
men are most attractive to the heavens, on the 
one hand, and that they can best use the ma- 
terial world, on the other. We may imagine 
what must be the hospitality of a united world 
compared to that of a mere individual. And, 
when “the morning stars sang together, and 
the sons of God shouted for joy” at the inaugu- 
ration “of a world like ours, with man for a 
touching-point, is it not to be presumed that 
they had a keen foretaste of the banquet that 
was preparing for them? 


Let man wake up, then, to a sense of his 
privileges—not throw himself away through 
unbelief—but wake up to the fact that the 
breich is repaired, the union commenced be- 
tween heaven and earth, and that his Maker is 
going to do great things by him. The future 
of ‘he world is full of glory unspeakable to 
the sons of light, full of joyous reaction from 
the effects of the fall. The prophecies con- 
cerning the future are big with promise that 
this world of ours is to be the scene of the 
final triumph of good over evil, and that here, 
after all, God will be signally glorified in man. 
Speed the day! 


INTRODUCTION OF PRINTING INTO ENGLAND, 
AND ITS EFFECT ON ORTHOGRAPHY. 





HE Dutch claim that one Laurens Janszoon 
Coster of Haarlem invented the art of print- 

ing in 1423, “making use of movable types of 
wood, and afterward of tin and lead ; but no print- 
ed work of his can be identified ;” and hence the 
claims of Johannes Gutenberg of Mentz, to be the 
inventor of printing, have been more generally 
acknowledged ; for he produced a printed work in 
1455, and is known to have had a printing-press 
and movable types as early as 1438. ; 
Nineteen years after Gutenberg’s first work ap- 
peared, (or in 1474), printing was introduced into 
Englind. It may be supposed that even thus early 
printing had been in operation in many European 
cities, as we are told that previous to the sixteenth 
century 220 presses had been set up in Europe. 
William Caxton was the first English printer, and 
is describedeas “both an Englishman by birth and 
a man of scholarly attainments.” He acquired 
the art of printing at Cologne, and it is supposed 
that his first work, “The Recuyell of the Historyes 
of Troye,”’ was published either there or at Bruges. 
When he established his press at Westminster he 
is said to have brought over men from the conti- 





nent; and, we are told, that “as late as 1537 the 
printers of England were generally Dutchmen 
that could neither speak nor write true English.” 

Advertising is sometimes spoken of as a modern 
innovation, but the following placard by Caxton 
shows that it is at least as old as English print- 
ing: “If it plese any man spirituel or temporel to 
bye ony pyes of two and thre comemoracions of 
Salisburi vse enprynted after the forme of this 
present lettre whiche ben wel and truly correct, 
late hym come to Westmonester in to the Almo- 
nesnye at the reed pale, and he shall have them 
good chepe.” 

“The press of Caxton,” says the Hon. Geo. P. 
Marsh (to whose published lectures on the Eng- 
lish Language I am mainly indebted for assistance 
in preparing this article), “was in activity from 
1474 to 1490. In these 16 years it gave to the 
world 63 editions ;....but it does not satisfactorily 
appear that his press issued a single original work 
by a contemporary English author, if we except 
his own continuations of older works published by 
him. He rendered good service to his own gen- 
eration, indeed, by printing editions of Chaucer, 
Gower, and Lydgate, and thus disseminating the 
works of those authors through England ; but it 
is very doubtful whether, in the end, the publica- 
tion of those editions was not an injury, rather 
than a benefit, to the cause of later English litera- 
ture.” 

The reasons given for the latter conclusion are 
twofold: first, the confusion of orthography, and, 
second, the corruption of the works Caxton print- 
ed by alterations which he doubtless considered 
improvements. 

According to Mr. Marsh, many causes connected 
with the introduction of printing into England 
contributed to make English orthography more 
complicated and unsystematic than it had previ- 
ously been. 

1. As already stated, for many years the printers 
in England were mainly foreigners. 

2. “While inother and continental countries the 
early printers were generally learned men, and 
sometimes among the most eminent scholars of 
the time, the followers of Caxton were, for nearly 
two centuries, principally mere handicraftsmen, 
and typography fell far short both of the dignity and 
the artistic perfection to which it elsewhere at- 
tained, almost immediately after its invention.” 

3. “The art of calligraphy had been less culti- 
vated in England than on the continent, and the 
characters in common use differed somewhat from 
those used in the other European languages, and 
the contractions and abbreviations stood, of course, 
for different combinations of sounds and letters.” 
All this of course tended to make English manu- 
scripts unintelligible to the foreigners who had 
been imported as printers. 

4. Perhaps worst of all, in those early times 
compositors: had a very convenient way, when the 
words before them did not fill out the lines, of in- 
serting one or more extra letters in words, instead 
of “spacing out ” between the words, as isdone at 
present. Only two bad methods of remedying the 
difficulty seemed to have occurred to some of the 
old printers, either to leave unseemly blanks at the 
end of lines, or to modify the orthography of 
words ; and it was natural, under such circum- 
stances, that generally that alternative should be 
adopted which made the best appearing printed 
page, viz., slipping in or taking out a letter here 
and there.* This alone is sufficient to account for 
the great irregularity often noticed in the orthog- 
raphy of early English works. 


5. The printed books soon attained to much 





*The Bible published in 1611 contained many illustrations of this. 
Thus “‘ hot” was spelt ‘‘ whot,”’ “ hote,”’ as well as “hot.” “‘ Ye” 
and ‘ We” had each a single and a double “‘e”’ in the same chap- 
ter. ‘* Hadst”’ had also the form “‘ Haddest,’’ &c., &c. 





wider circulation than the written MSS. which 
preceded thenf, and this fact of course greatly 
assisted the orthographic confusion caused by for- 
eign printers, illegible MSS., &c. 

On the other hand, there have been many 
causes at work, especially for the past 200 years 
tending to the improvement of spoken and written 
English, and for which we are principally under 
obligations to the printing-press. Of these may 
be mentioned : 


1. The extirpation of local dialects, and the con- 
sequent production of general uniformity in respect 
to orthography and orthoepy. In proportion as 
all are able to read and write in any country, and 
books and newspapers are brought within the easy 
reach of all, will uniformity prevail over local pecu- 
liarities. 


2. With the increased diffusion of literature of 
all sorts. in connection with increased facilities of 
communication between all parts of the same 
countries, has come the tendency to make the 
spoken form of words conform to the orthography, 
and to restore proper names to their full articula- 
tion. When education was exceptional it was only 
natural that the names of places should be vari- 
ously written and pronounced in different sections. 
The many who now learn names of persons and 
places by the true orthographic forms are prevail- 
ing over the few who learn them by the ear. 


3. The art of printing is at the present time 
eminently conservative. It is a strong bulwark 
against unnecessary changes. Any change, small 
or vreat, can now be permanently incorporated into 
a language only by the general consent of its best 
speakers and writers. Not only so, but as etymolo- 
gists and other students of language discover past 
errors and give us true forms, printing makes them 
imperishable. No good book or good word is 
now likely to become extinct. 


4. It would be difficult to estimate the value of 
dictionaries and other works of reference to lan- 
guage, and for these we are indebted to the art of 
printing. 

As examples of early English and modern 
orthography I copy the commencement of a 
proclamation of Henry III. (issued about 1258, 
and according to Mr. Marsh regarded by many 
English philologists as the first specimen of Eng- 
lish as distinguished from Anglo-Saxon), and add 


a modern English translation of the same. Acom- . 


parison of the two will show what great improve- 
ments have been made in English orthography 
within 600 years, notwithstanding the “ confusion ” 
and “ corruptions ” introduced by Caxton and _ his 
Dutch printers : y 


“Henr’, thurg Godes ful- “‘Henry, by the grace of God 
tume King on Engleneloande, King in (of) England, lord in (of) 
Ihoaverd on Irloand, duk’ on Ireland, duke in (of) Normandy, 
Norm’, on Aquitain’, and eorl | in (of) Aquitaine, and ear! in (of) 
on Aniow, send igretinge to all | Anjou, sends greeting to all his 
hise halde ilaerde and ilawede | lieges, clerk and lay, in Hunting- 
on Huntendon’ schir’.”’ 

“Thaet witen ge well alle, “This know ye well all, that 
thalt we willen and unnen,”’ etc. | we will and grant,’’ etc. 


donshire.”” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Alba, Mo., Oct. 8, 1871. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—I feel constrained to-night, as 
I often do, to thank God for giving to the world the 
O. C. as an example of true Christian life. I am 
especially thankful for the CrRCULAR, which I have 
read with undiminished, nay, with increasing inter- 
est, for more than three years, during which time 
its weckly visits have been as nearly regular as possi- 
ble, considering the many changes of location which 
I have made. 1 owe to you a debt of gratitude for 
sending it to me which money could not adequately 
repay, even if I had it; but being unable to pay the 
subscription price regularly, I can do no more than 
to tender to youand God my heartfelt thanks for it. 

You will understand one great cause of our grati- 
tude when I inform you that we had been gazing 
at Modern Spiritualism and other modern reforms, 
so called, hoping, and part of the time almost or 
quite believing, that one or other of them was the 
appointed means of heaven to save a priest-ridden 
and sin-cursed world. Especially did Spiritualism 
make this pretension, and I trusted to its teachings 
until I found that it led me farther and farther from 
that peaceable, quiet state of mind which I so much 


desired. Spiritualism, being the doctor of my sal- . 


vation, so to speak, it dosed me with egotism, indi- 
vidualism, and even infidelity and atheism, until, 
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weakened and tossed to and fro with the nauseous 
medicine, I at length found myself to be already 
dead—spiritually dead—not having anything where- 
in to trust for my salvation. I found I could not 
satisfy my ideas of a perfect life by striving to obey 
the natural laws ; for I was told if I obeyed them 
I might safely trust that all would be right in the 
world to come. While I was thus perplexed, a 
kind Providence brought sickness and misfortune, 
first in one shape and then in another, until our 
egotism was very much humiliated. We ceased to 
acknowledge ourselves to be Spiritualists, ceased 
to read their books and papers, and ceased to argue 
against the Bible and Christianity as the means of 
saving a lost world. It was while we were in this 
state of pliability, ready to receive whatever gave 
promise of doing us good, that God, in his infinite 
mercy and unspeakable goodness, put it into our 
hearts to send for the CrRcULAR. In the very 
first number that came to hand, I noticed the words, 
“Salvation from Sin the end of Christian Faith ; ” 
and this idea took such hold of my heart that it 
was in my thoughts continually. It seemed to me 
the very thing I had so long been desiring but had 
not vet found. I then began to read my Bible, 
which had"been so long neglected, and shortly after 
bought and read the pamphlet, “ Salvation from 
Sin,” and soon, felt relief in the confession of Christ 
as a Savior from sin. O, the peace of mind and 
tranquillity of *soul that this faith and this confes- 
sion give! Compared with the previous experi- 
ence I had ,had, it was indeed glorious. My life 
has not been all sunshine since that hour, but the 
same faith is still the beacon light that leads me on 
from one experience to another, and into more and 
more intimate fellowship with Christ and the 
Primitive Church. S. H. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Wm. A. Hinps, Eprror. 





MONDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1871. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


HE Circuvar will ever be gladly sent to all 
who wish to receive it—as gladly to those who 
are unable to pay its nominal price as to those who, 
in some degree, voluntarily share with us the burden 
of its publication. But we also, at the same time, 
earnestly desire that it should not go to a single 
person who does not care to read it; and as it is* 
probable that some have sent for it during the year 
from simple curiosity, or on the recommendation 
of friends, or for other reasons, who do not choose 
to longer receive it, we hereby give notice that the 
CIRCULAR will be sent after Fanuary ist only to 
those who have prepaid, or who shall in the mean 
time renew their subscriptions. 

This rule will make it necessary for many old 
subscribers and well-tried friends to write to us— 
even those to whom we might safely send the Cir- 
CULAR, with the assurance that it would be appre- 
ciated. 

We generally receive, in connection with sub- 
scription-renewals, many interesting letters from 
our friends and subscribers: we trust the present 
occasion will form no exception to the rule. We 
invite a free expression concerning the past and 
future conduct of the CrRCULAR. 


GROWTH OF TOLERATION. 





6¢7F we had been in the days of our fathers, we 

would not have been partakers with them in 
the blood of the prophets.” So said the genera- 
tion who crucified Jesus Christ, and put to torture 
and cruel death many of his followers. 

“If we had been in the days of our fathers,” 
said the nominal Christians of the first centuries, 
“ we would not have put Christ to death nor any of 
his disciples ;” and yet they in turn imprisoned, 
tortured, mutilated and destroyed, those who dared 
to hold views deemed by them heretical. 

“Tf we had been in the days of our fathers,” 
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cried the followers of Luther in the 16th century, 
“we would not have persecuted the Lollards of 
England, the Hussites of Bohemia, and the ear- 
nest souls who in previous centuries dared to hold 
opinions different from those of the established 
church ;” ‘and they in turn persecuted every sect 
holding opinions much at variance with those of 
Luther, and the body now bearing his name is, in 
Europe at least, noted for its intolerant spirit. 

“Tf we had been in the days of our fathers,” ex- 
claimed the Puritans, “never would we have as- 
sisted any tyrant in introducing the hated inquisi- 
tion ;” and they in turn persecuted more liberal 
souls. 

“If we had been in the days of our fathers,” 
say many Pharisees to-day, “we would not have 
persecuted the Quakers, or Shakers, or Baptists ;” 
may it not be said of them, a few years hence, 
that they, like their fathers, persecuted those who 
happened to differ from them in religious opin- 
ions. ; 

But if, the spirit of intolerance is still found 
in the dominant religious sects, as in the genera- 
tions that are past, it nowhere has a tithe of its 
former power. The Gamaliel doctrine has dis- 
placed it quite generally, and where strongest it is 
forced to find expression, at least in all civilized 
countries, in ways that would have been once 
deemed trivial. The Unitarians of to-day differ 
from the so-called Orthodox churches, respecting 
the nature of the Godhead and the character of 
Christ, nearly as much as did the old Arians from 
the Athanasians. The sects last named were deadly 
foes for centuries, each party thinking it did God ser- 
vice in destroying the other. The sect that hap- 
pened to be in favor with the civil power persecuted 
to the death its rival.. “We have changed all that,” 
as the French say, or rather the world has pro- 
gressed, and in its progress has thrown aside the 
spirit of intolerance. The real sentiment of the 
civilized world, with reference to every new ism, 
every new dogma, expresses itself thus: ‘ Let this 
thing alone, so long as it does not interfere with 
the rights of individuals and of society; ‘ for if 
this counsel or this work be of men, it will come 
to nought: but if it be of God, ye cannot over- 
throw it.” Thatis nowa part of the accepted 
creed of enlightened humanity, and any deviation 
from it, in theory or practice, should be regarded 
as a relapse into the folly and bigotry of past ages. 
The time is past—forever past—when a system is 
denied toleration because founded on new princi- 
ples—when the simple fact that a class of men hold 
peculiar views about the relation of man to God, 
or of man to man, is enough to send them to the 
prison or to the stake. Now, men inquire what 
are the fersonal characters of the men who are 
theoretically sostrange. Are they honest, upright, 
intelligent, conscientious ? If they are, then they 
must be tolerated, whatever may be their peculiar 
theories. If theological or political departures 
from the prevailing standard are causes for perse- 
cution, then a crusade ought to be immediately 
declared against the Quakers ; but their irreproach- 
able lives have made-that impossible ; and the 
President of the United States, totally ignoring the 
fact that they were once denounced heretics, es- 
tablishes a precedent in their favor by selecting 
his Indian agents from among them. 

Again, if social, political or theological heresies 
justify at the present time persecution, the Shakers 
should fill our prisons, for their principles are in 
nearly every respect directly antagonistic to those 
of general society, the ruling government, and the 
dominant religious organizations of the country. But 
they disturb no one ; and they are left undisturbed. 

The Oneida Communists also hold peculiar 
views on questions of society, politics and religion. 
But they interfere neither with the rights of indi- 
viduals nor of society. They seek no proselytes. 





They are devoted to internal improvement and to 
such practical enterprises as benefit society around 
them. They are known as honest, intelligent, 
enterprising, conscientious people. Their word is 
taken as soon as their bond. Is it likely that the 
old spirit of intolerance will disturb them? Credat 
Fudaeus Apella! 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 

Monday, Nov. 6.—Our Mrs. Ellis is eighty-nine 
years old to-day, we hear, yet there seems to be 
almost the sprightliness of another generation of 
life in her. 

—The entertainment last evening was a very 
successful one. The programme opened with some 


of Bruni’s music, performed by a quartet of two 


violins, a clarionet and violincello. Then followed 
in quick succession recitations, vocal and piano 
duets, a tableau, a parody on “ My Father’s Half 
Bushel,” and “ Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Figures.” This 
last was rarely done, and oh, so laughable—we 
must have it again. A word about the parody. 
Mr. B ’s most popular bass solo this last season 
was E, C. Baker’s “ My Father’s Half Bushel.” The 
words are these: 





My father’s half bushel comes oft to my mind 
And awakens deep feelings of various kind. 
’Twas an honest half bushel, a noble half bushel, 
A truthful half bushel as ever you'll find. 


When I think of that bushel—my father’s half bushel— 
That dear old half bushel, so honest and true, 

Then look at the bushels, our city half bushels, 

Little dandy half bushels, it makes me feel blue. 


The political half bushel—the india-rubber half bushel— 
An equivocal half bushel, which no one denies, 

A little 1t holds when dealing in truth, 

But a shocking big bushel when measuring lies. 


The moral half bushel—and the social half bushel— 
Besides being little I fear they are rotten, 
And the lawyer’s half bushel—honest looking half bushel— 
But the hoops are all loose, and a hole in the bottom ! 
Some one suggested not long since, that we have 
a parody on the above in praise of our wheat bread, 
which is so lauded by our visitors, and which our 
agents during their trips miss so much. Here is 
the parody as it was sung with great éc/a¢ last 
evening : 
THE O. C. BREAD. 
Air: “‘ My Father's Half Bushel.” 
DEDICATED TO B. BRISTOL, 0. C. BAKER. 
The bread of Oneida comes oft to my mind, 
And awakens a feeling uncommonly kind. 
Tis an honest wheat bread—a delicious wheat bread, 
The sweetest wheat bread that I anywhere find. 


When J think of that bread—that Oneida wheat bread, 
So honest and homelike, so crisp and so new, 

Then taste of the bread, city baker’s wheat bread— 
Stale, flabby wheat bread ; it makes me feel blue ! 


* 
There’s the heavy wheat bread—outrageous wheat bread— 
One would think that the dough was a sugar of Jead ; 
But alas! it is sour, and leaves not a doubt, 
That ’tis sugar of lead with the sugar left out. 


So oft as I sit at a bountiful board, 

And taste of its meats and the wines that are poured, 
I break its wheat bread with a feeling of dread, 

And long for the loaves of Oneida instead, 


Tuesday, 7.—Bitterly cold weather for two or 
three days back ; the winds raw and piercing. This 
morning a few patches of whity-brown on road 
and path tell us that the skies dropped snowflakes 
upon us in the night. 


—A little before 10 o’clock this forenoon, a car, 
chartered by us to go to Wallingford, left the O. C. 
station. It has been at our back-door for several 
days, loading with things for our sister Commune. 
It is attended on its route by our head farmer, Mr. 
M. H. Kinsley, who handed us the following list of 
its contents: 3 horses, 2,000 lbs. feed (corn and 


oats), 2 harnesses, 2 ox-carts, 1 double-wagon, 


3 plows, 1-2 doz. plow-points, 1-2 doz. clevices, 
7 wheel-barrows, 2 iron-bars, 1 pair trucks, 1 log- 
chain 66 feet long for derricks, 41 barrels of apples, 
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250 bunches of celery, 3 cheeses, 2 stoves, I stove- 
fender, 1 bath-tub. 


—Our experience with fires started by the Mid- 
land trains, whose road cuts our woody swamp in 
twain, has decided us to clear the latter of all dead 
logs and stumps, and cut away a part of the trees. 
The work is even now progressing. T and 
R-— go to the swamp afternoons, and swing the 
“echoing axe,” but with discrimination. Their 
destructiveness is tempered with mercy toward the 
finest trees. The lofty pines, the graceful ash, the 
handsomest cedars and hemlocks, are to be left. 
They design, if possible, to turn the place into a 
park, clearing it oyt enough so that a sward will be 
formed, thus preventing sparks from doing any 
injury. 





Thursday, Nov. 9.—The evening was made 
eventful by a magnificent display of Aurora Bore- 
alis. It was a flaunting of blood-red banners, a 
darting of blood-stained spears, whose serried 
ranks in erratic march, sought to pierce the very 
zenith. Later the banners were furled, and the 
spears, now gleaming pale and cold, clustered, a 
quivering arch, above the northern horizon. 


—The subject of our Thursday evening lecture 
this week was Louis XVII—the strange story of 
Eleazer Williams. Though the facts mentioned 
were few of them new to us, so much first and last 
has this subject been kept before the American pub- 
lic, yet they were ably condensed and linked togeth- 
er, and gained our closest attention. Was ever 
truth so much more strange than fiction? and yet 
the conclusion, that we really had a ‘“ Bourbon 
among us,” as the current phrase goes, seems inevi- 
table. If Eleazer Williams was Louis XVII, King 
of France and Navarre, then we have a royal relic 
in the house, for in the Lower Sifting-Room is a 
piece of furniture—half bureau, half sideboard— 
handsomely veneered with mahogany, once the 
property of this mysterious man, and bought of 
him, we understand, when he left this part of the 
country for Green Bay. 


Evening Meeting.—The conversation this eve- 
ning turned upon the subject of walking in the 
light, having no secrets but good secrets, and living 
so near to God that he can purify our hearts, and 
purge us from all unrighteousness. David’s prayer 
was quoted, ‘Search me, O God, and know my 
heart ; and try me, and know my thoughts ; and see 
if there be any wicked way in me.” And again, 
“Cleanse thou me from secret faults.” Many 
other appropriate passages of Scripture were quo- 
ted, sich as the last two verses in Ecclesiastes: 
“Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: 
Fear God and keep his commandments : for this is 
the whole duty of man. For God shall bring every 
work into judgment, with every secret thing, 
whether it be good, or whether it be evil.” Also 
1 John 1: 7—“If we walk in the light, as he is in 
the light, we have fellowship one with another, and 
the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us 
from all sin.” If such a prayer as that of David’s 
becomes the prayer of the whole Community, we 
may expect good results—good victories. All 
seemed to be of one heart and mind this evening, 
in the desire that the work of purification may go 
on among us, that we may walk with honor in the 
light of God’s truth. This is the true road to hap- 
piness. ‘We are happy in proportion as we walk in 
the light, and unhappy in proportion as we walk in 
darkness. If the conscience is not clear it is im- 
possible to have fellowship with God. God is con- 
tinually calling us to greater purity of heart—this 
is the whole aim of his work in us, and the great- 
est evidence we have that he is at work in us. 
Every sincere lover of the truth must certainly be 
glad to be purged from secret faults, so that he van 
walk with God. Indeed, as a person grows more 
spiritual, he becomes more and more sensitive 





about walking in the light, and feels miserable if 
he thinks that there is anything in his life that he 
is tempted to cover up. We may be assured that 
if we separate ourselves from unrighteousness in 
deed and in truth, and walk in the light, no harm 
can come to us—persecution cannot touch us. 


Died of consumption on Wednesday, Nov. 8, 
Joret C. Hicerns, aged 37 yrs. Our brother had 
been a member of the Community from its com- 
mencement, and was greatly beloved and respected 
by all. He was an earnest-hearted man, and faith- 
ful in every good work. 





Walling ford, Nov. 9, 1871. 

The interest taken in the new water-power en- 
terprise that the Community here are engaged in, 
naturally led the local papers to publish in their 
columns the action of the town meeting with refer- 
ence toit. Other journals, in noticing their reports, 
indulge in comments which seem to me, to say the 
least, unfair. In one or two instances that have 
come under my notice, it is insinuated that “the 
thrifty, commercial spirit of New England has 
triumphed over monogamic morality, the love of 
money over the love of righteousness, and the town 
of Wallingford consented to give the Communists 
aid.” The facts are, briefly, that the business men 
of Wallingford had long seen the opportunity there 
was for a fine water-power opposite our place, and 
from time to time different parties had made suyr- 
veys and talked ot building a dam, but nothing 
further had been done. Finally, our people came 
to own the land on both sides of the river; and 
when they proposed to take hold and improve this 
power, if the town would discontinue an old and 
little-used road and bridge, that would be flooded 
by the proposetl pond, and make a new road and 
bridge near the new dam—the Community donating 
the land and building the abutments for the bridge 
—uine project met with general favor. In two town 
meetings the people voted almost unanimously to 
change the highway as proposed. Our neighbors; 
who have known us for nearly a quarter of a century 
when they met to discuss this matter of public in- 
terest insisted on dealing with business matters in 
a business way, and ruled “ out of order ” the re- 
marks of a Methodist minister whose zeal made 
him forget that he was living in the last part of the 
nineteenth century ; and, indignant at his wanton 
attack upon us, declared that they were in favor of 
carrying out the spirit of toleration ; and we submit 
to the court, that it is not fair to impugn and mis- 
represent their motives. That is like trying to 
save a case by intimidating the witnesses. 


That was a deep saying of Christ, “A tree is 
known by its fruit.””. We have lived down a great 
deal of prejudice and misrepresentation, and when 
those who know us best honestly state their con- 
viction about us, we ask, gentlemen, if it is not fair 
and just, that their testimony should be received 
with respect. E. H. H. 


GLIMPSES OF THE INDIANS. 





Berceau, O. C., Nov. 7, 1871. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—Last Sunday Mr. C. invited 
Mary and me to attend the quarterly meeting of 
the Methodists in this vicinity, which was to be 
held in a neighboring village. Delaying half an 
hour to array ourselves in a yarb bearing a mild 
resemblance to the prevailing styles, that we 
might not be objects of too marked observation, 
we appeared at the front door ready for the start, 
and there found Mr. C. and Mr. H. waiting in the 
carriage, and looking as though they ad waited for 
five minutes or more. Well knowing how notori- 
ous woman’s delingency in this respect has become, 





we were mortified to italicize the adage; but the 
gentlemen accepted our apologies good-naturedly, 
and away we drove. 

A keen west wind blew across the bleak hills, 
but we had not far to go, and were soon so snugly 
housed in the little unventilated church, that be- 
fore the services were over we longed for a sniff 
of the cold, fresh air outside. A rapid glance at 
the congregation informed us that it was about 
equally composed of Indians and white people ; 
and as the former were of course most interesting 
to us, a few observations taken concerning them 
may not be altogether dull. The “love-feast” had 
already begun, and a somewhat elderly Indian was 
speaking rapidly in his native tongue when we en- 
tered. His countenance was a striking one, not so 
much on account of the contour of his features as 
for a peculiar wrapt expression. His eyes were 
closed, his bushy brows contracted, his neck thrown 
a little forward, with the chin slightly ascending, 
and his whole attitude was that of a person in- 
tensely introspective. He looked like a picture I 
have somewhere seen of the “ Wandering Jew.” 
Finishing his remarks, he burst forth into a lively, 
devotional hymn, in which he was joined by both 
squaws and Indians, all apparently singing the 
soprano, though some carried it a third or sixth 
below the general key. There seemed to be no 
strict harmony of parts, and yet the rhythmic vigor 
of the melody was very pleasing. At every pause 
in the exercises, this same Indian would break out 
with a new song. We were impressed with the 
cheerful, tripping measures of these hymns of 
praise. There was no dragging, no uncertainty of 
accent ; each voice marked the beat with firm em- 
phasis. The Indians responded more freely than 
the white people, to the call of the pastor for “ tes- 
timony for the Lord Jesus,” and many of them 
appeared deeply affected, weeping and wringing 
their hands. 

The “love-feast” over, the presiding elder (a 
clergyman from Syracuse), delivered a sermon of 
considerable ability on the text, “And he said 
unto her, Daughter, be of good comfort ; thy faith 
hath made thee whole—go in peace.” During this 
discourse a little episode occurred, which for a 
while threatened to prove a, diversion from the 
heart-rending incidents related by the minister 
for the purpose of harrowing to the utmost the 
feelings of his audience. A young squaw entered 
and seated herself on the bench below the pulpit. 
She had two children with her—a little girl of about 
two years, and an infant of nine or ten months. 
The baby was a nice looking one, and just at the 
cunning stage of innocent intelligence. It was very 
amusing to see the little creature gaze at the ges- 
ticulating minister with wide-eyed astonishment 
and then dimple its face with a smile just at the 
wrong place in the argument. 


Any one who is accustomed to seeing Indian 
women knows how different is their native cos- 
tume from that of white women. We have for 
sometime noticed that their dress was gradually 
becoming modified by imitation. In many cases 
the blanket for the head has given place to a well- 
shaped hat, and other slight changes have been 
made; but we were surprised to see an Indian 
woman so well, even elegantly dressed, as was this 
young mother. There was nothing fantastic or 
gaudy about her attire. Her dress was black, the 
skirt flounced and trimmed with velvet, her shawl a 
soft black-and-white plaid, and on her. head was 
the fashionable black round-hat edged with white. 
Her little girl, who played about the platform of 
the pulpit, was also dressed in excellent taste. Her 
dress of scarlet merino, was cut according to the 
fashion now most used for children, and neatly fit- 
ted about the arm-holes and throat. The gored- 
skirt was trimmed with scalloped fringe of blue 
and white silk. Her stockings were white and un- 
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wrinkled, her shoes high-laced balmorals of blue 
leather ; her hat was of black satin decorated with 
a black plume and scarlet ribbons. We observed 
these things the more minutely because we won- 
dered at the sight. As we had been from home 
already longer than we intended, we did not wait 
to see the “ hand-shaking,” but took our departure 
during the singing of the hymn which followed the 
sermon, first casting another glance at the Indian 
whose devotional enthusiasm had so impressed us 
at the opening of the meeting. T. Cc. M. 


Our paper receives all sorts of gratuitous notices. 
Here is one that has traveled all the way from New 
Mexico. having first appeared ina Spanish-Eng- 
lish journal, the Las- Vegas Advertiser. The writer 
evidently intended to say the right thing, but he 
does it in a style and language that strikes us a little 
strangely : 

THE CIRCULAR. 

A weekly periodical, published by the Oneida 
Community, at Oneida, Madison Co., New York. 
Devoted to the harmonious unity, perfect happiness 
and unlimited’ progress of our race, through the 
attractive and infallible means of a scientific, phy- 
sical and psychological development of man, en- 
tirely according to the inspired teaching of the 
Holy Writ or Divine Revelation, tending directly 
to supplant the present vulgar type of humanity, 
with a future race of Heroes. $2.00 a year, speci- 
mens free. 


ALLITERATION. . 





[Here is an original alliterated story, The allit- 
eration will perhaps amuse; the story is poor 
enough, but it is just as good as hundreds that are 
eagerly devoured by sensation lovers, with the ad- 
vantage that it will take scarcely more than the 
hundredth part of the time to read it :] 


“ Artemas and Angeline astonished aged Archi- 
bald. Aunt Achsa almost ached at ascertaining 
Artemas’s and Angeline’s arts. Angeline, aromatic 
as agalloch, acute as acid, always acted artfully. 
Artemas, agile as an antelope, affectionate as Alex- 
is, acted austerely. Angeline’s actions amazed 
Artemas; Artemas’s austerity awakened Ange- 
line’s awe. After all, Angeline aspired at attract- 
ing Artemas—approached Artemas archly. Arte- 
mas appeared appalled—Angeline aped apathy. 
Artemas awkwardly asked Angeline an affiliation— 
anxiously awaited an answer. After almost an age, 
Angeline answered affirmatively, as Aunt Achsa 
advised. Artemas afterward accompanied Ange- 
line abstractedly. Ardent affection accrued. ‘“ An 
agreeable alliance,” asserted Artemas ; and Ange- 
line assented. Aged Archibald approved—Aunt 
Achsa admired Artemas—Artemas adored Angeline 
—Angeline applauded Artemas, and all agreed. 


** After awhile an alienation arose. Artemas an- 
.swered Angeline angrily. Angeline anticipated 
anguish—anguish advanced. Artemas ‘accumula- 
ted acquisitiveness—acted abominably—arbitrarily 
arrogated all Angeline’s articles—atrocious assump- 
tion! Accordingly Angeline abruptly absconded. 
Aunt Achsa assisted Angeline. Alone and apart, 
afterward Artemas aggrieved. Afflicted at Ange- 
line’s absence, Artemas arose aghast—astonished 
at Angeline’s alienation—alarmed and agitated at 
Angeline’s abandonment. Artemas approached 
Angeline affrightedly—apologized audibly—asked 
Angeline’s audience. Artemas’s ample amends 
allured Angeline aback—accomplished an atone- 
ment. Aged Archibald acquiesced—Aunt Achsa 
avowed approval. All ausperity avaunted, ardent 
affection again appeared. Agreeable astonishment 
—an accession! Angeline and Artemas agazed 
again and again. Another accession accrued, and 
afterward another—Agnes, Arthur, Alice—attract- 
ive and acceptable additions all acknowledged. 
Always abiding affection afterward. | ALCINO.” 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


It is not perhaps universally known that the 
Southern hemisphere is adorned with a light cor- 
responding to our aurora borealis. A German 
Professor, by corresponding with the directors of 
observatories in Australia, has ascertained that the 
lights are simultaneous, and nearly similar in the 
two hemispheres. 





M. Boussingault relates a series of experiments 
made by him last winter in order to ascertain 
whether water, when put into a strong vessel (a 
steel cylinder of great strength, and so arranged 
that the dilatation, or expansion, of the water, 
when cooled below 39°.4 F., could be pre- 
vented), would or would not remain liquid, even 
when exposed to a cold very considerably below its 
point of congelation, in consequence of the ex- 
pansion due to the cooling down from below 39°. 
4 F., being prevented by the strength of the vessel 
containing the stopper (steel plug) fitted thereto. 
The result of this investigation was found to be 
that water remains liquid under the conditions 
alluded to, even ata temperature of zero Fahr., but 
freezes instantaneously as soon as the impediment, 
caused by the resistance of the plug which hermeti- 
cally closes the steel vessel, is removed, and 
free play is given to the expansion of the liquid. 
It should be noted that the sides and bottom 
of the steel vessel alluded to were of such great 
strength as to be practically unyielding.— Academy 
of Science. 


A discovery has been made which renders it 
possible to plait copper, iron and other metals 
with nickel in such a manner that the metals will 
not corrode when exposed to the action of air, or 
water, fresh or salt ; and if the coated metals are 
even buried in flowers of sulphur for several days 
the nickled surface comes out untarnished. This 
discovery will manifestly be of great service in 
preventing many articles which in use would other- 
wise be greatly damaged by corrosion. 


YALE SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION, 


The Mew York Times not long since published a 
letter from a member of this expedition, of which 
the following 1s an extract: 


From a scientific point of view, our trip was a 
very successful one. Ina region seven thousand 
feet above the sea we have unearthed large quan- 
tities of bones of animals resembling the turtle. 
serpent, crocodile, rhinoceros, tapir and elephant. 
in tropical climes, and found besides fossils of 
all dimensions, down to the tiny tooth scarcely 
larger than the head of a pin. In fact, the greater 
number of discoveries have been those of very 
small remains, and consequently all the more valu- 
able. Fossil-hunting has been harder work than 
in Kansas; for, instead of riding at our ease, and 
forcing sure-footed mules to clamber up and around 
the buttes, while we looked from our saddles for a 
gigantic rib or vertebra, we have literally crawled 
over the country on our hands and knees. To see 
these minute bones the eye must be brought within 
three or four inches of the white clay on and in 
which they lie. There seems to be as much 
chance in their pursuit as in mining. A man of 
experience may go over a quarter of a mile of the 
most inviting ground and find little or nothing, 
while, meantime, the merest tyro may happen upon 
a butte which seems almost made of fossils. 
When two or three find such a field together, the 
excitement is great. Lines are drawn, marking the 
portion allotted to each, with almost as much care 
as when a valuable mineral claim is located, and 
the whole butte is thoroughly searched. Compe- 
tition is keen. for each man has full credit for all 
discoveries which he may make, and the thought of 
being immortalized by some huge skeleton in the 
Yale Museum, which shall be labeled, ‘“ Palasosyops 
Pecki, presented by the discoverer,” is a tempting 
one. Very many new specimens have been found, 
but exactly how many cannot be known until the 
boxes which we have forwarded to New Haven are 
opened, and their contents carefully examined by 
Professor Marsh after his return. 





In the “American Naturalist” for September, 
W. J. Hays gives the following as the results of 
his investigations into ‘“ the range of the animals 
of America at the time of the arrival of the white 
men.” The moose, now almost entirely driven 
out of the United States, was found as far south 
as New York city; the range of the caribou was 
about what it is now; the musk-ox is not men- 
tioned by the early travelers, but the common deer 
is spoken of as existing everywhere in astonishing 
numbers. The wapiti deer was found all along 
the coast from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico; 
the bison ranged along the coast from the val- 
ley of Connecticut to Florida, and roamed over 
the entire country now known as the United States, 
and reached the sixtieth parallel in British Ameri- 
ca. Mr. Hays computes that at least half. a 
million of bisons are annually destroyed by man. 
The jaguar, not now found east of Texas, occurred 
in the mountains of North Carolina as recently as 
1737; the dog was found in all parts of the coun- 
try, and. from the descriptions, must have been of 
the same species as those now found with the In- 
dians of the Plains.—Z xchange. 


CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES—1870. 
a 





Alabama 996,961, Arkansas 483,179, California 560,285, Con- 
necticut 537,418, Delaware 125,015, Florida 187,756, eorgia 
1,200,609, Illinois 2,539,638, “Indiana 1,673,046, Iowa 1,1g1,£02, 
Kansas 362,872, Kentucky 1,321,001, Louisiana 732,731, Maine 
626 453, Maryland 780.8)4, Massachusetts 1,457,351, Michigan 
1,184,296, Minnesota 435,511, Mississippi 834.170, Missouri 1,715, 
ooo, Nebraska 123.000, Nevada 42,491, N. Hampshire 318,300, 
New- Jersey 905,794, New-York 4,364,411, N-. Carolina 1,069,614, 
Ohio 2,659,214, Oregon 90,922, Pennsylvania 3,515,993, Rhode 
Island 217,356, S Carolina 728,000, Tennessee 1,257,983, Texas 
797,500, Vermont 330,552, Virginia 1,224,830, West-Virginia 445, 
616, Wisconsin 1,055,167. ‘Total States 38,092.741. TERRITORIES, 
Dis. Columbia 131,706, Arizona 9.658, Colorado 39,706, Dakota 
14,181, Idaho 14,998, Montana 20,594, New-Mexico 91,852, Utah 
86,786, Washington 23,901, Wyoming 9,118. Total Territories, 
442,500. Grand Totai, 38,535,241. 


AROUND THE WORLD. 





TRAVELS AND OBSERVATIONS OF WM. H. SEW- 
ARD, AS REPORTED IN THE NEW YORK SUN. 


(Continued from our last number.) 
CHINA. 

Reporter—Well, Governor, suppose we take up 
China now? 

Mr. Seward—You must question me briefly about 
China. My stay there was so long and so full of 
incident that I do not think you could find any 
newspaper willing to publish a full account of it. 

The Government of China was removed by the 
Tartar conquerors long years ago from the interior 
to the northern border, for security. Roads and 
canals that once gave the Government easy com- 
munication through the country have fallen into 
decay, while the Yellow River and other rivers 
have become obstructed, so that practically Peking, 
the capital, is now isolated and very difficult of 
access. 

Peking, which all the school books you and I 
studied taught us was the most populous city in the 
world, is now falling rapidly into dilapidation. I 
do not think it has more than two hundred and 
fifty thousand inhabitants. The old custom of 
imperial seclusion is unbroken. Peking consists 
of a triple walled city—one Tartar, one Chinese, 
and a third the imperial palace, each inclosed 
with a separate wall within the other. It is 
a great question, as you know, with all the West- 
ern powers, whether they will longer consent to 
receive representatives from the Chinese Court 
without having the reciprocity of personal commu 
nication with the Emperor of China. Just now the 
question is in abeyance, because the heir to the 
throne is still a minor at his studies, while the 
Government is nominally in the hands of his mother 
and his aunt, who are called regents, and who have 
the custody of the child’s person. The Govern- 
ment is practically in the hands of a Cabinet of 
which 

PRINCE KUNG, 


an uncle of the child, is the head. This Cabinet 
has come upon a footing of perfect accessibility and 
communication with the representatives of foreign 
powers. The female regents, by reason of their 
sex and character, are only informally consulted 
and recognized. All the edicts issue in the name 
of the Emperor, but bear the seal of Prince Kung. 
It is understood that the Western powers will 
require personal communication with the new Em- 
peror as soon as he shall come to the throne, and 
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that until that time the matter rests by common 
consent, the Cabinet being all understood to be in 
favor of conceding the point to the Western powers. 
The female regents are never seen by anybody out- 
side of their own households. Even Prince Kung 
is understood to address them through a veil, and 
to send up edicts for their approval by the hand of 
a servant, who remains behind the curtain, and who 
returns them with their seals in the same way to 
him. 
HE DINES WITH THE CABINET. 


Prince Kung and the Cabinet invited me to din- 
ner immediately on my arrival in Peking. On the 
morning of the day appointed, the Cabinet advised 
me that the Prince had been taken suddenly and 
severely ill,.and inquired whether I would wait a 
few days for his recovery, or whether I would ac- 
cept the dinner in his absence, with the assurance 
that he should come to see me as soon as he should 
recover. The greatest distrust of the Chinese 
Cabinet and Government prevails among all the 
foreigners in China, although I think that this dis- 
trust is not entertained by the representatives of 
foreign Governments. The Ministry, aware of this, 
sent me renewed apologies which indicated an ap- 
prehension that I might believe the Prince’s sudden 
illness was feigned. Unaccustomed to habits of 
suspicion, I accepted the invitation to the dinner 
cordially and frankly. I attended it with Admiral 
Rogers, the American Minister, and others. It 
began at 1 o’clock in the afternoon, and was elabo- 
rate, recherché, vivacious and spirited, but not par- 
ticularly political or intellectual. I don’t know but 
it would have continued until this time, if I had 
been able to stand it. As it was, I got off between 
4 and 5 o’clock, apparently to the great disappoint- 
ment of my official entertainers. A considerable 
portion of the conversation at dinner consisted in 
reassurances that the Prince was really and not 
feignedly sick. A jealous person might have sus- 
pected a want of consideration on finding himself, 
as I did, placed at the left hand of the presiding 
minister instead of the right; but care-was taken 
to explain to me that as everything else is different 
in Oriental civilization from our own, the place of 
honor is the left instead of the right hand. 


PRINCE KUNG DINES WITH GOV. SEWARD. 


Three days afterward Prince Kung, after formal 
announcement and cards, honored me with a visit, 
and dined with me at the United States Legation, 
where I reciprocated his compliment by placing 
him at my left hand instead of the right, entirely to 
his satisfaction. The conversation in his presence 
took an elevated tone. We discussed the Burlin- 
game treaty, and all the relations of China with 
foreign nations. The Prince expressed the deter- 
mination of the Ministry, so far as in their power, 
to bring China into intimate, cordial and equal re- 
lations of friendship and intercourse, not only with 
the United States, but with all the Western powers. 
In answer to my inquiries about facilities for obser- 
vation. the Government assured me of entire safety 
and of a cordial reception in any part of the country 
that I might desire to visit; and I found these 
assurances fully verified. 

THE GREAT MAN OF CHINA. 


The real great man of China is Wan Zang, who 
chiefly carried through the Burlingame mission, 
and established a university for the education ot 
Chinese youth by western professors, in Western 
arts and sciences. A reaction, which was really in 
the interest of the Chinese /terati, followed these 
measures, just as a similar reaction against the 
Burlingame treaty had obtained among the foreign 
residents in China. Wan Zang was ill and in.tem- 
porary retirement, under a law which obliges every 
public servant, on the death of his mother, to go 
into absolute seclusion and mourning for one year. 
Filial affection, you know, is one of the five virtues 
recognized in Chinese morals. Wan Zang visited 
me, and we reduced into a personal friendship the 
cordial relations which we had entertained toward 
each other while I was at Washington. 

RADICALS AND CONSERVATIVES. 

The Government of China is beset by two an- 
tagonistic forces, the foreign residents in China 
demanding from the western powers continued 
demonstrations of force to impel the Government 
into the acceptance of our modern ideas, and, on 
the other hand, the resistance of the native educat- 
ed classes, who are strongly sustained in popular 
sympathy by the prejudices of the laboring classes 
against every form of improvement and invention 
by which the employment of their own hands can be 
diminished. But it is too longa story to tell you 
here of the real condition and prospects of China. 
At first view, the prospect would seem discouraging 





and hopeless ; and yet when I saw the real hearty 
conviction of the statesmen of the empire, of the 
necessity of modern advancement, and when I 
came to notice the fact that while they dare not 
allow a telegraphic wire to be stretched above 
ground in any pirt of the empire, I had scarcely 
left the country when the European telegraph was 
extended by submarine cable along the coast from 
Hong Kong to Shanghai, with stations built in the 
sea, I began to think all things were possible. 
The. difficulty is this: I think the whole Western 
population in China does not exceed ten thousand 
souls, merchants and missionaries included ; and 
the difference of language and habits of thought is 
so complete, and communication is so difficult, that 
it is impossible for so small a foreign intellectual 
torce to reach the common mind of the four hundred 
millions who are content with their own knowledge, 
and entertain the conviction that their land is really 
the central one of the whole earth, and that they 
have a divine appointment to rule it. 
THE TRADE OF CHINA. 


Reporter—What is the character and extent of 
the internal and foreign trade of China? 

Mr. Seward—China, like Mexico, though ona 
vastly greater scale, embraces all climates, and its 
industry is all self-sustaining. Nothing in our own 
country, I think, can be compared to the internal 
trade and navigation of that empire. People live 
by the thousand and tens of thousands on its rivers 
and canals. Floating taverns and store-houses ac- 
commodate them at every point. ' The need of 
China for foreign trade is therefore small. The 
fear of discontent on the part of foreign powers 
prevents the Government from raising any consid- 
erable revenue from foreign trade. The skill and 
boldness of Chinese bankers are the surprise of 
the East. The activity and efficiency of the mer- 
chants and the magnitude of their operations are a 
wonder. With rates of interest seldom lower than 
sixteen per cent., the merchant carries on trade 
with all the distant cities of the empire, and with 
Mongolia, the most distant regions of Thibet, Siam, 
and Cochin-China ; while the revenue derived from 
the foreign trade of this immense population 
amounts only to fifteen millions of dollars, only 
half of which, I think, goes to the imperial treas- 
ury, and the residue is apportioned to the 
treasury of the districts where the foreign trade is 
carried on. Besides this commerce through inland 
navigation ; you find in China that the ship of the 
desert is employed with wonderful effect. You can 
scarcely conceive the amount of traffic carried on 
on the backs of camels, not only in the interior of 
China, but extending northward and westward far 
into the Empire of Russia. 

DRESS OF THE COMMON PEOPLE. 

Reporter—What is the dress of the common 
people of China ? 

Mr. Seward—It changes with the climate in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. In the south, cotton 
of native production, sewed and dyed blue, flowing 
as you see the habiliments of the emigrants to 
California, who are all from the province of Can- 
ton. As you go further north, sheepskins become 
the clothing all the year round, the wool being nev- 
er removed from the skin. The Chinese beat the 
Jews all hollow in the merchandise of clothing. 
The simple flowing costume is made up without 
any measurement by the tailor, and is adapted to 
all sizes and conditions of men. It is worn by the 
common people by night as well as by day. When 
it ceases to satiety the original purchaser, he sells 
it to the dealer, who immediately finds a purchaser 
in the still poorer class ; and when he has worn 
the garment as long as he can stand it, it is again 
transferred; and so on until it is worn to tatters ; 
so that the person of the Chinese laborer, chair- 
bearer, or whatever he may be, is commonly offen- 
sive. I have never seen the traveler who did not 
remark the offensiveness of the person who drove 
his mules or carried his chair. 

DRESS OF THE HIGHER CLASSES. 

But you must not think that all the Chinese are 
poor and mean. I do not know the private gentle- 
man in America who lives in a more costly style 
than the princes, merchants, and mandarins of Can- 
ton. The higher classes wear silks and furs, such 
as an imperial court in Europe could not but envy. 
I was seeking furs in China to send home to the 
ladies of my family, when the merchant answered 
me, undoubtedly truly, that the fur market had 
risen because the Court had come in for the season. 

FOOD OF THE CHINESE. ¢ 


Reporter—What is the truth of the accounts we 
hear of the use of gross food by the Chinese ? 


Mr.. Seward—There is much truth in them, as 





well as much exaggeration. Delmonico sent a din- 
ner for me on my arrival here on board the steamer. 
It was less elaborate and not less epicurean than 
the dinner that the Chinese Government gave me. 
But the Chinese dinner was all different. I could 
seldom recognize the vegetables or the fruit I was 
eating, because of the delicacy of the manipula- 
tion. On the other hand, on going up the rivers 
of Canton, I saw the boatmen taking the water- 
rats and preparing them for supper. In the mar- 
ket street of Canton, I saw rats, cats, dogs and 
snakes prepared for the table with as much care 
and attention as snipes and frogs are in the mar- 
kets of Washington. This, however, is the food 
of the luxurious or epicurean classes. The mass 
of the Chinese, just like their countrymen in Cali- 
fornia, live on rice, poultry, and pork, and they 
never care for anything more. 
THE GREAT WALL, 


Reporter—You went to see the Great Wall of 
China. Please state whether you were disappointed 
on seeing it, as travelers are generally disappointed 
when they first see Niagara. 

Mr. Seward—I don’t think that the Almighty 
made any mistakein Niagara. If there is any mis- 
take in that matter, it is in the creatures that he 
made to study and contemplate his works. The 
Chiriese have been for at least two or three thou- 
sand years a wall-making people. It would bank- 
rupt New York or Paris to build the walls of the 
city of Peking. The Great Wall of China is the 
great wall of the world. -It is forty feet high. 
The lower thirty feet is of hewn limestone or gran- 
ite. Two modern carriages may pass each other 
upon the summit. It has a parapet throughout its 
whole length, with convenient staircases, buttresses 
and garrison houses at every quarter of a mile, 
and it runs, not by cutting down hills and raising 
valleys, but over the uneven crests of the moun- 
tains and down through their gorges, a distance of 
a thousand miles. Admiral Rogers and I calcu- 
lated that it would cost more now to build the 
Great Wall of China through its extent of one 
thousand miles, than it has cost to build the fifty- 
five thousand miles of railroad in the United States. 
What a commentary it is upon the ephemeral range 
of the human intellect to see this great utilitarian 


enterprise, so necessary and effective two thousand 


years ago, now not merely useless but an incum- 
brance and an obstruction ! 
THE USE OF OPIUM IN CHINA. 

Reporter—By the way, speaking of opium, did 
you find that the Chinese were victims of the us 
of that drug ? 

Mr. Seward—I visited the haunts of the opium 
smokers in China. The pernicious effects of the 
vice cannot be exaggerated, and hardly can they be 
conceived. But I think the epium of the East pro- 
duces a less demoralizing effect than the alcohol of 
the United States or of any nation in Europe. | 
never saw aman who was, or who seemed to be, 
under the influence of opium in the streets of the 
cities of China, or in any of the public places. 
The use of opium isa vice practiced in solitude, 
not even in the residences of the people, but in 
haunts especially devoted to the indulgence. Nev- 
ertheless opium, however or wherever consumed, 
is a great source of revenue to the Government of 
India. I think that it yields forty millions out of 
two hundred millions of the annual revenue. 


The College Courant says: “The Chinese gov- 
ernment have decided to educate a portion of the 
young men of China in the language and laws of 
this country, and in the manners and customs of 
the people. An appropriation of $1,500,000 has 
been made to meet the expenses necessary to be in- 
curred within the next ten years. A Chinese gen- 
tleman, Mr. Yung Wing, who was educated in Yale 
College, has been engaged to take charge of thirty 
of these young men to the United States. They are 
designed to become students of this University, and 
will probably enter Yale College, following the 
course of Mr. Yung Wing. Each year this num- 
ber is to be increased by the addition of thirty new 
students.” 


The ation expresses the opinion that if the 
present legal crusade against the Mormons be “ the 
Lord’s doings,” he is “ making use of instruments 
that an honest man would not touch with a forty- 
foot pole.” 
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THE NEWS. 





The number of emigrants who left the port of 
Liverpool for the United States in the month of 
October was 14,263. 


A centennial anniversary of Alois Senefelder, a 
native of Bohemia, and the inventor of the art of 
lithography, was celebrated at Irving Hall in New 
York city in the afternoon of November 6th, by a 
concert of vocal and instrumental music, together 
with addresses in English and German, followed 
by a grand ball in the evening. 


Deep drifts of snow have fallen in Utah, and 
fears are entertained for the men at the mines, in 
consequence of the difficulty in getting provisions 
to them. Thirty dollars were offered for carrying 
sixty pounds up the cafion, but no one could be 
found to undertake it. The excitement in Salt 
Lake has subsided, and no late arrests have been 
made. The court is not now in session. 


Some thirty-three vessels of the American Pa- 
cific whaling fleet have been either crushed or 
abandoned in the ice in the Arctic Ocean, whither 
they had followed the retreating whales. The 
crews of the lost vessels, some twelve hundred in 
number, were taken down to Honolulu on six whal- 
ing vessels. The loss is estimated at one anda 
half million dollars. On receipt of the news in 
Boston the price of whale oil advanced from sixty 
cents to one dollar per gallon. 


During the past week an exciting election has 
taken place in this and several other States. In 
New York city, where the most intense excitement 
prevailed against the corruption of the city and 
county officials, a ticket was nominated without 
regard to old party lines, having for its object to 
defeat the Tammany c/zgue. The result has been 
a success, with the exception that Mr. Tweed was 
elected Senator, and Mr. Field Member of the As- 
sembly, both Tammany nominees. The Republi- 
can State ticket was also carried in the city bya 
majority of 1,500, and in the State by about 20,000 
or over. A two-thirds majority in the Legislature 
is secured by the Republicans, so that they will 
control the legislature for the ensuing year. Mas- 
sachusetts, Illinois, Minnesota, Kansas, Wisconsin 
and Mississipi, have gone largely Republican. 
New Jersey has elected a Democratic Governor, 
but will have a Republican majority in both houses 
of the legislature. The Democrats have carried 
Maryland and Virginia. 


The reform movement in New York city has 
progressed rather slowly. The trial of Baulch and 
Haggarty, who were indicted some time ago as the 
robbers of the Comptroller’s office, has been post- 
poned trom time to time for the accommodation of 
the counsel, but is expected to come off on Tuesday, 
the 14th. A suit has been commenced against Mr. 
Fields, the Corporation Attorney, tor fraudulent ap- 
propriation of public money to the amount of $500, 
ooo. Mr. Sweeney, who has .been implicated as 
one concerned in the frauds, has resigned his office. 
Mr. James Irving, an Alderman of the city and 
lately an Assembly man, has been arrested and 
committed to jail in irons for assaulting a U. S. 
Deputy Marshal while in the discharge of his 
duty. 


The ladies of the Flower Mission in Boston, 
whose “mission” is to distribute flowers and fruit 
among the poor sick and in the hospitals, have 
distributed during the past year 11,671 nosegays 
and 673 parcels of fruit. There was a particular 
distribution of 2,072 pond lilies. Thirty-four towns 
outside of the city sent contributions. This is 
truly the poetical side ot alms-giving. 


Complete anarchy appears to reign in several of 
the States of Mexico, and quiet and order are 
scarcely known anywhere. Bands of men are 
sacking villages, and committing robberies in vari- 
ous parts ; open robberies take place within sight 
of the city of Mexico. 


Among the improvements suggested for “new 
Chicago” is one for the introduction of steam into 
whole blocks of buildings for purposes of warm- 
ing, cooking, ventilation, and for power. A Mr. 
Leeds, Engineer of Ventilation in New York city, 
writes, that steam for all these purposes can be 
furnished from one central position to ten or even 
fifty blocks, and with a loss of heat of but a frac- 
tion of that escaping from so many fires. The 
expense would be less than the cost of fuel under 
the separate system, and give the company furnish- 
ing the steam a greater profit than any gas company 
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receives, and the recipients of it the luxury of the 
heat without the dirt and care of separate fires. 


S. J. Parker, M. D., says in the Country Gentle- 
man, that experiments made by the Agricultural 
College at Amherst, Mass., in beet-sugar manu- 
facture, have been successful, and show that the 
dry, hardly rich land of New England produces a 
sugar-beet superior to the average of the best 
sugar-beet districts of France. 


Two Indian chiefs, Satanta and Big Tree, have 
been convicted, in Texas, of murdering white men 
and committed to the penitentiary for life. 


An association, formed for the purpose, has just 
imported fifteen thousand young shad from the 
Hudson River into California, to be distributed in 
the upper waters of the Sacramento. This is but 
the beginning of an enterprise designed to stock 
the waters of the State with eastern fish. 


The university at Zurich, Switzerland, has con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Medicine upon 
Miss Dimock, an American lady, who had com- 
pleted her studies in the medical department of 
that university. 


The workmen in the north of England are fol- 
lowing the example of those of Newcastle in 
claiming a reduction in the hours of labor to nine 
hours per day. The iron-workers of Middlesbor- 
ough, the dyers of Leeds, and the shipwrights of 
Stockton, have successively joined in the strikes, 
and now all the workmen of Messrs. Laird, ship- 
builders of Birkenhead, have announced their de- 
termination to insist on the same reduction. 


The “Denominational School’? question is 
agitating England as well as the United: States. 
The party opposed to sectarian schools claim that 
the church of England and the Catholics are likely 
to appropriate nine-tenths of all the money pro- 
vided by the new Education Act, to schools en- 
tirely under their control, to the injury of unsecta- 
rian schools. The statistics that are given show 
that education is receiving an impetus that is likely 
to be beneficial to the country, even if it is some- 
what sectarian in character. 


The Khedive of Egypt is saidto have projected 
a railroad of about six hundred miles in length, 
connecting upper and lower Egypt. Considering 
the difficulties to be overcome, the great desert 
with its simooms and shifting sands, the almost in- 
accessible character of some parts of the route, 
the enterprise approaches in grandeur the Pacific 
Railroad, or the projected road from London to 
Bombay. 


Count Beust, the representative of the Protes- 
tant German element of Austria in the Austrian 
cabinet, has resigned his office of Chancellor, or 
Premier of the Empire, and Count Andrassy has 
been appointed his successor. It is but a few weeks 
since Count Hohenwart the leader of the Czechs, 
or Cis-Leithan party, resigned his place in_the 
Ministry. This retirement of Hohenwart, is re- 
sented by the Bohemian Diet, who have by a vote 
refused to send delegates to the Austrian Reichs- 
rath, although particularly requested by the Em- 
peror to do so. In return, the Ministry of the 
Empire issued an order dissolving the Diet. There 
seems to be a crisis in Austrian affairs, brought on 
by the conflict of races. 


The bill for the gradual emancipation of slaves, 
which has passed both houses of the Brazilian leg- 
islature, declares all children free who are born 
after the said bill becomes a law, and liberates all 
slaves of the nation and of the crown. The bill 
also provides for the creation of a general fund, by 
direct and indirect taxation, by gifts, legacies, etc., 
which is to be applied annually, whatever its 
amount, to the emancipation of slaves in the sev- 
eral provinces wherein the fund is raised. Freed- 
men are to be subject to government inspection for 
five years after their liberation. 


A political leagde has been formed in Madrid for 
the purpose of thwarting the operations of the 
International Society. 


The Pope has refused to confirm the appointment 
of the Archbishop of Tours to the Archbishopric 
of Paris, although by the Concordat with Napo- 
leon I he is bound to do so. He is willing to 
confer the position, by his own special bull, on the 
person designated. This evasion of the Concordat, 
it is thought, may raise an opposition in France to 
the papacy as great as that in Germany. 


-M. Casimir Perier, whom M. Thiers has lately 
appointed Minister of the Interior, is considered a 
sincere republican, and an opponent of ultramon- 





tanism; he has been from the beginning a steadfast 
adversary of the second empire. 


The Council General of the Department of the 
Seine in France have voted in favor of a system of 
compulsory and gratuitous education, but refused 
to make the education wholly secular. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Silk Machinery, Lifting- Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all. kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD ComMUuNITY, 

Wallingford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
Londou, Trnbner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 

Ma’e Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,” ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,”” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 

Messrs. TruBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 

London, have the History of American Socialisms and the Trap- 


per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 
publications. 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had jon application at the 
office of the CrrcuLaR: 

LARGE VIEWS. 


Bird’s-Eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, neatly d on fine led board 16 
by 20. Price $1.75. 


Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above. Price 





1.75. 

_South and East Fronts of the Community Dwelling, giving a good 
view of the New Wing, occupied by the Children—8 by 10; oanied 
on tinted board 10 by 12, with ornamental border. Price $1 oo. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 


No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portice. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings, looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 15, South and East Fronts. 

Price of stereoscopic views 40 cts. for single picture, three for 
$1.00, six for $1.75, or $3 50 per doz. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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